After World War Il 
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The events that are happening before our eyes are less clear than 
those of the past because we do not know their meaning, their place 
in the epoch which is developing. We know the isolated facts, but we 
do not know their significance; we do not know to what whole they 
belong and therefore we overestimate some and underestimate others. 
Who could have realized, for example, that the meetings of some obscure 
Russian revolutionaries in 1903 would mean the formation of a party 
of world-historic importance? Who could have believed in 1919 that 
not General Ludendorff but an unknown private of Austrian origin, 
Adolf Hitler, would become the decisive figure in the history of Ger- 


man_ nationalism, its leader and, as it seems today, its executioner? 


We do not know the present, because we do not know the future, 
and therefore we are ignorant of what will be retained as a lasting trend 
from the mass and maze of today’s happenings. But we are always 
obliged to try to understand what is facing us. We must try to find 
fundamental lines in the development of our world, a part of world 
history whose shape and form will be known only to those who come 
after us, to the generations of the future—though these generations 
will use our time to express their worries and longings. No history 
of any epoch will be complete before the end of the world. The 
variety of interpretations of ancient history that have been and will 
be proposed is not due exclusively to the discovery of new sources, of 
new documents or of the use of material which—like coins or other 
relics found by excavations—-have been hitherto neglected, overlooked 
or not accessible at all. 


We do not know the significance and the place in history of the 
second world war which ended with the unconditional surrender of 
Germany and Japan in 1945. We do not know if this end is a real 
end or only a pause. We know today that World War I ended only 
with an extended armistice—and even before the documents of un- 
conditional surrender were signed, the feeling and fear spread every- 
where that the series of world wars might be not over yet. All attempts 
to produce a general confidence in a lasting peace have until now 
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proved vain. The endeavours to set up an organization for collective 
security produced only a more or less artificial enthusiasm. This 
organization, The United Nations Organization, is seen as imperfect 
and hampered by too many strings, such as the veto power of the 
permanent members of the security council; more and more demands 
are made, such as the ones by the American Catholic Hierarchy and 
by former British Foreign Secretary Eden, to change its fundamental 
structure. The atomic bomb has become the center around which 
feelings of insecurity, even of panic, crystallize. What will happen 
in the future if its use cannot be prevented? Can this use be pre- 
vented? In his latest broadcast on the atomic bomb Chancellor Hut- 
chins has frankly admitted that the fear of the atomic bomb is not 
sufficient to create world unity. Common traditions and education 
based upon a community of ideas are required. But where can this 
community of ideas be found today? 


When the attempt is made to present even a very incomplete 
survey of the general problems facing humanity and the world of 
nations at the end of World War II it must be remembered that this 
war was not one war, but a series of wars. We can see World War 
II as initiated by nations which believed, or at least whose ruling 
groups believed, that they had the right and the mission to expand 
and to dominate. Germany, Japan, and Italy opposed the distribu- 
tion of power existing after World War I. It proved impossible for 
them to change this distribution by using threats and by minor re- 
arrangements at the expense of small or helpless powers—such as Czecho- 
slovakia—or by weakening the Soviet regime. So they went to war. 
Their attempt to win this war has failed. They did not succeed in 
preventing the rise of an active world-coalition directed against them. 
Hitler accomplished the same result for which he had so bitterly re- 
proached the defeated leaders of Imperial Germany. He brought 
England and Russia together—even against the will of Stalin who had 
hoped to remain neutral in this war. -He also created a situation 
which involved the United States in this world struggle. And his 
Japanese ally could not win the war as quickly as was required if the | 
tremendous advantages of the American war potential were to be over- 
come. We know today in all clarity—due to the classic report of 
General Marshall—that the decisive problem of this war for the 
allies consisted in winning time to overcome the German and Japa- 
nese advantages in 1940, 1941, and 1942. 
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The war as a contest between military powers has been won by the 
allies; but does that guarantee that the war-coalition will last? It was 
not easy to build up this coalition—Hitler helped more than anybody 
else. It was difficult to maintain it during the war. It is infinitely 
more difficult to keep it together and to use it as a basis of an uni- 
versal, lasting peace order. 


The reason for that is simple: what kept the victorious powers 
together, was their common enemy. This enemy has disappeared. 
What will continue to keep them together? They disagree about the 
degree of the possibility of this enemy rising again. Power con- 
flicts reappear among them which had been postponed because of 
the urgency of the war situation. Social cleavages among them 
threaten to result in the creation of separate camps. Can these con- 
flicts be overcome by the appeal that a future use of force will destroy 
everybody? Or will this threat only increase mutual distrust and 
suspicion? We have only to observe what is going on in various parts 
of the world from the Balkans to Java, from the Far East to what 
was formerly Eastern Germany, and in diplomatic conferences; soon 
we become gloomy and disappointed, indeed. 


What are the bases of these conflicts? The most important among 
them is caused by the fear that Russia will continue power policies 
dominated by a desire to expand as much as possible and to try all 
means useful for this expansion. There is the observation that Russia 
is building up a zone of influence in Eastern Europe—even if she 
tolerates free elections in Austria and Hungary which have revealed 
the limitation of communistic influence. Russia continues to control 
and to exploit the various communistic parties—particularly in France 
and in Italy. (Also in the United States; the change from Browder 
to Foster as Communist leader shows the extent of Moscow influences 
which used the French Communist Duclos as their mouthpiece.) There 
is the belief that Russia will resume her imperialistic policies in the 
Middle East—in her relations with Turkey and Iran, that Russia will 
not in the long run keep her treaty with Marshall Chiang Kai-shek and 
will, instead, support in a left-handed way the Chinese communists. 
There is further the suspicion that Russia will not wholeheartedly 
collaborate with the United Nations Organization. Foreign Secretary 
Bevin asked her openly to put forward her demands, and President 
Truman with Prime Ministers King and Atlee evolved a method of 
avoiding the transfer to her of the secrets of the atomic bomb produc- 
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tion—the functioning of the United Nations Organization must be 
secured first. 


Besides the difficulties with Russia we must note the various diff- 
culties with France: General de Gaulle is sceptical about the defini- 
tive character of Germany’s defeat. France demands the inter- 
nationalization of the Ruhr basin, which the London Economist deems 
impracticable. The shadow of Germany reappears on the scene. Is 
it necessary to rgstore an economically strong, united Germany? Or 
does that mean the resurrection of a political danger for France and 
—as Soviet writers claim—the beginning of an English policy of set- 
ting Germany off against Russia? 


- These are only the most striking power conflicts. Many others 
could be mentioned. There are some disagreements concerning the 
Near East and probably concerning the whole issue of colonial rule 
in Asia between England and the USA, though they are over- 
shadowed by the difficulties which the Soviet Union causes. All these 
conflicts ate symptoms of more profound cleavages. This war was 
fought not only as a war for the distribution of political power and 
for control of territories. It was at the same time an ideological war. 
The Axis powers claimed that they fought against the exploiting world 
plutocracies; the Western democracies emphasized their role as defend- 
ers of human civilization based on justice and the equality of men. 
This ideological character was complicated and confused by the fact 
that some powers joined the fight against the Axis only when they 
were attacked. That was the attitude not only of small powers such 
as Belgium, Denmark, or the Netherlands; it was also the attitude of 
the Soviet Union. But after Russia joined the war she became most 
energetic in advancing ideological claims, forgetting for the moment 
all the differences in interpreting the meaning of democracy; the war 
became a war against totalitarian fascism, whereas previously Russia 
had regarded herself as neutral in the struggle between two types of 
capitalistic worlds. 

The shooting war is over, but the humanitarian democratic ideology 
has not obtained a clear-cut triumph. We observe that old power 
conflicts reappear intensified by ideological and social differences, that 
not a brighter world full of optimism, but a world full of conflicts, fears, 
and insecurity—even panic—is in the making. 

What can be called a nihilist perfectionism is rising: perfection 


cannot be accomplished at once, or at least very soon; therefore—that 
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is its belief—we must be “realistic.” We have to be happy if we are 
not immediately threatened with disaster. We must withdraw into our 
limited realm, though we are not responsible for this withdrawal. Re- 
sponsibility for this situation rests with the others who continue to put 
forward demands, who continue to play the game of outdated politics; 
most guilty are those who pictured the second world war as a conflict 
of ideologies—it was simply a conflict of power. And the perfection- 
ists enjoy picturing the bad actions of Russia who has tried to swallow 
up her neighbours and has organized a revolution in Iran, or the difh- 
culties of British troops in Java or the chaos in central Europe which 
has arisen as a consequence of the war and the declaration of Potsdam, 
and some of them dream about a world-state which will not come, 
though it would be the solution of all problems. Moral principles are 
invoked not to find more moral solutions of concrete problems but to 
retire from this world, which is full of deceit and which is apparently 
so dark that the devil must necessarily win out. 


Such a despair increases when we study the internal developments 
in various countries. Where are the hopes of the resistance movement 
in France of bringing about a complete rejuvenation? We observe 
perhaps a restoration of French power; General de Gaulle is intelligent 
enough to know that for this restoration some adjustments and reforms 
are necessary, but that does not mean a fundamental change. What is 
yoing on in Italy? Mussolini’s disappearance was followed by a weak 
regime torn by conflicts and suffering under complicated political moves. 


The ideological chaos is the most serious aspect of our time; it 
makes the power conflicts more serious and poisons them until they 
become insoluble by compromises. This ideological chaos has been 
brought about by the decomposition of liberalism, socialism, and also 
—as Yves Simon has shown in his book on the downfall of France, 
The Road to Vichy—of some apparently conservative—traditionalistic 
groups. 

Liberalism has become obsolete in a period of masses. Its concept 
of individualistic freedom appears as a concept meaningful only with 
the background of a comparatively secure world which accepts the 
common good as something self-evident. Liberalism appears today as 
a negative movement; once it had the merit of testing forces and in- 
stitutions which had become out-dated and were hampering free pro- 
ductive development and organization in all realms of social life. 
Liberalism appears today as somewhat too optimistic—the individuals 
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are not always guided by self-interest and considerations of utility. 
Hayek in his book may very well describe socialism as the “Road to 
Serfdom,” but he does not explain why liberalism made this road so 
interesting and attractive. The liberal idea of individual freedoms has 
no appeal in a period which has discovered that individual freedoms 
cannot be defended if not backed by the will of the community to 
defend them. This community will is not the result of individual 
wills; for the common good is not the sum total of individual goods, 
as Maritain and de Koninck have stated, re-emphasizing the traditional 
doctrine forgotten by many liberals. 


Socialism decomposed first into liberal .groups which on the Euro- 
pean continent proved to be helpless against the attacks of brutal totali- 
tarians—the history of the more successful British labor movement shows 
that it was dominated not only by a liberal tradition but by an instinc- 
tive will to maintain national traditional institutions; it changed, second- 
ly, into a group for which socialism became a means to dominate, organ- 
ize and shape the whole society, to realize totalitarianism. The rise and 
influence of this totalitarian communistic movement which is due to the 
fact that it maintained power in Russia, has become a source of ideo- 
logical confusion of the worst kind. Words such as democracy, free- 
dom, humanity, lose all meaning if they are applied in the way of the 
Communists. They become simply propaganda slogans, describing 
and justifying the rule of the one party, the communistic party and of 
everything that is useful for this rule. This abuse has helped to discredit 
democracy, freedom and humanity. These realities became simply 
slogans—used also by Nazis and Fascists in order to embarrass their 
opponents. The imperfections of democratic countries were made pre- 
texts for pointing out that the democracies had no right to fight their 
totalitarian opponents, particularly if Russia was fighting the same 
enemy though not sharing the same beliefs. 

The decomposition among conservatives—most clearly apparent 
in France—was caused by a purely negative attitude toward the present. 
This negative attitude seduced conservatives into allying themselves 
with any movement which seemed to be directed against the liberal 
and socialist—communistic world. Such a movement must be good 
and, therefore, had to be supported or at least regarded as the minor 
evil. It must be noted that this decomposition has not reached the 
United States, where the various forms of nihilism are more or less 
limited to oversophisticated groups and where the emphasis upon prac- 
tical activities has prevented men from playing around with despair 
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on the one side, and has produced on the other side the inclination to 
try immediate solutions, though these solutions sometimes may appear 
not to be as profound as literary debates about possibilities and com- 
plications. 


It is possible to observe in the chaos produced by the mixture of 
power-politics and ideological fronts some changes and fundamental 
trends. First, there is the strange contradictory coincidence of the de- 
mand for universal planetarian solutions and local claims and conflicts. 
We hear on the one hand the cry for a world-state, on the other hand 
we observe revolutions against colonial rule—revolutions moved by a 
local and regional nationalism or feeling of racial solidarity. It seems im- 
possible to continue English or Dutch rule in the Far East, but what 
would be won for the peace of the world if these dominations would 
be replaced by more or less weak and unstable systems of regional 
self-determination? 


Thete is, secondly, the opposition against exploitation of the masses 
by selfish gigantic corporations. But on the other hand there is the 
tealization that the system which claims to represent and to embody 
this opposition creates the most all-embracing system of slavery—as 
the real life in the Soviet Union shows. Economic and political control 
in Soviet Russia is not only tremendously increased but is also com- 
bined with the unlimited control of all realms of life. A doctrine 
is imposed which stifles all intellectual and cultural liberty. The 
Leviathan of the XX century is the most terrible because it has the 
means of enforcing and of organizing its claims:to control and to direct 
everything. 


Thirdly, we observe shifts in realms and centers of power. The 
European continent is the most spectacular victim of this war. Russia 
and England are not merely European powers, France may be re- 
cuperating but will not in all likelihood be able to exercise a dominant 
position. The German bid for a dominant position ended in disaster 
due to the fact that the German people became dominated by a group 
with limitless ambitions. It is likely that one of the results of this war 
will be the check imposed by Slavs on the German advance to the East. 
I say likely: for there are movements which make the situation in central 
Europe unpredictable. The compulsory concentration of German mass- 
es in a comparatively narrow territory can produce results which may 
look fantastic today. We begin even now to observe—particularly in 
England—sympathy with the plight of the Germans and sharp criti- 
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cisms of the new Polish frontiers which have been accepted only pro- 
visionally in Potsdam. And if one mentions that the German people 
are today completely prostrate, I quote the verse: Himmelhoch jauch- 
zend, zu Tode betribt. A new period in which Germany is again him- 
melhoch jauchzend—over-enthusiastic—may replace the today when 
she is zu Tode betribt, completely prostrate. 


And the fourth feature: the dominant power today is the United 
States, and the great question is: how will she use this dominant posi- 
tion? There is no tradition of active United States participation in 
all the problems of all parts of the world, but this participation has 
become today a necessity. England must rely upon backing by the 
United States, and Russian power can be kept in limits only by the 
United States. But this supremacy is not particularly enjoyed in the 
United States and is regarded as a burden rather than as a great gain. 
This position is utilized in an indirect way which combines national 
interests with universal interests. Typical of the former is the demand 
for bases in the Pacific and the North Atlantic and of the latter is the 
emphasis on the United Nations Organization. Other powers and 
peoples do not always understand these policies—they are inclined to 
see in American universalist and moral claims an imperialistic hypoc- 
risy, a kind of renewed “White man’s burden.” On the other hand 
there is a tremendous belief in the power and mission of the United 
States sometimes expressed in a most naive confidence in the unlimited 
resources of this greatest power of the world. It becomes more and 
more obvious that at the present moment the United States has far 
outdistanced the Soviet Union and Britain in world popularity. How 
will the tremendous power and prestige of the United States be used? 
Will a concentration upon internal and regional problems take place 
which may produce an increased lack of interest in world affairs? Or 
will the United States succeed in combining a realistic policy (which 
does not overlook the impossibility of reaching absolute certainty and 
perfection in practical affairs) and continuous work for a lasting peace- 
order? Will the United States act in a prudent way, bringing all na- 
tions together or will the difficulties made very visible today by Russia, 
result in an attitude that despairs of attempts to establish lasting organ- 
ized world peace? 

Finally, we observe today very important changes in the relations 
between religion and society. On the one hand we observe a peak of 
secularization. This world dominates everything. If religion is not 
rejected, it is accepted only as a force in this world and not as some- 
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thing to determine this world. It is seen as a psychological and tradi- 
tional factor very useful for society but not determining society. Moral 
indignation is very often used as a propaganda means which hides an 
extraordinary indifference to human suffering and sacrifices. But at 
the same time we observe a tremendous longing for religion. The 
war, the chaos during and after the hostilities, the mass-sufferings, the 
unspeakable experiences of populations in many countries and of fight- 
ing forces, have destroyed many anti-religious prejudices. Sometimes 
religious longings have accepted a parochial nationalistic character, 
though the universality of the Catholic Church has kept in control such 
tendencies among Catholics. The Catholic knows that the Church will 
never disappear, but that does not mean that every period of human 
history will have to be influenced by the Church in the same way. Un- 
questionably the crisis of liberalism, the helplessness and limitations of 
moderate socialism—which if successful, does not claim to be a belief, 
the collapse of Nazi totalitarianism and the experiences with commun- 
istic enslavement have opened tremendous possibilities for the Church 
in our time. Among Protestants we also observe movements of re- 
juvenation—the German defeat has probably decreased the influence 
of a kind of nationalistic pseudo-Protestantism among the masses 
of German Protestant believers. But will these possibilities become 
realities? Or will our time remain a period in which religion is an 
external factor for the society as a whole, though determining some 
groups? 

It may be that the world, tired of the impossibility of solving political 
and social conflicts by purely secular techniques, will realize that world 
organization can be based only upon grounds which are beyond diplo- 
matic and economic arguments. This does not mean that all peoples 
will soon become united in the Church. This does not mean the rise 
of a sacral culture which as an ideal dominated the Middle Ages. But 
this means that men of good will—to use the expression of Pope Pius 
XII—will prevail in emphasizing what must unite mankind and all 
nations. They will try to solve in this spirit the difficulties of humanity, 
being wiser and more prudent than those who do not understand or 
who even oppose the real foundations of peace. These men of good 
will must be men beyond despair—for they know the imperfections of 
this world—and beyond a utopianism whose necessary disappointment 
results in cynicism. They will try to introduce in world affairs a true 
realism which is neither opportunism nor a vague idealism, but which 
has an understanding for the concrete tasks and dangers of the present. 


